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elements in her, which it is the task of man to bring to full and con- 
scious life in himself by the hard process of evolution, the educa- 
tion of blood and tears" (p. 119). The other is a penetrating ac- 
count of an experience common to many who follow, enthralled if 
half-unwilling, the unmasking of Willoughby Patterne : "It is the 
terrible sympathy which the author compels us to feel with the de- 
tested Egoist, which renders that all too familiar image of our 
baser self a nightmare to haunt and warn us out of the senti- 
mentalist's paradise and the tyrant's castle." 

There follows an acute and noble justification of fiction as being 
what Aristotle might have called "more philosophical than his- 
tory." "In fiction we can see men and women as they truly are, and 
not merely as they appear to themselves and others, ... see com- 
mon events in their most important but not their most evident 
aspect, . . . see them moulding the character and inmost being 
of each of the men and women concerned" (pp. 172, 173). 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 

Sociological Papers ; Volume II, for 1905. By Francis Galton, 
Edgar Schuster, Patrick Geddes, M. E. Sadler, E. Westermarck, 
Harold Hoffding, J. H. Bridges and J. S. Stuart-Glennie. Pub- 
lished for the Sociological Society by Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don, 1906. 

This volume is the second of a series published annually, which 
constitutes the journal of the Sociological Society, a body founded 
three years ago in London. As with other learned societies, papers 
contributed by eminent members are published, and the discussions 
on them are recorded at the ends of the papers ; but the Society has 
taken a new departure in circulating widely proofs of some of the 
papers amongst well-known persons in many countries, with a 
view of obtaining from them for publication valuable opinions 
and criticisms. Papers by Mr. Francis Galton and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges have thus been subjected to-very wide discussions of a most 
suggestive character. 

The papers included in the volume before us illustrate five 
different branches of the study of the social organism, or five 
different "approaches" to sociology, as they are called in the 
Preface. Taking them in the order in which they are presented 
to the reader, we find first an example of what may be called Bio- 
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logical or Evolutionary Sociology in Mr. Galton's three brief arti- 
cles on Eugenics, "the science which deals with those social agencies 
that influence, mentally or physically, the racial qualities of future 
generations." This department of social science applies a knowl- 
edge of the laws of evolution and heredity in animals and plants, 
and of some facts concerning heredity in mankind, to the practical 
problem of how to control and environ the citizens of a state so as 
best to promote the gradual development and improvement of the 
stock with a view to reaching a higher type of manhood. Whilst 
improvement of the conditions and habits of life of the poorer 
classes of the community is recognized by some of the contributors 
to the discussion as the most potent means of improving the race, 
Mr. Galton's papers, and most of the discussion, are chiefly con- 
cerned with the regulation of marriages as a means to that end. 
Any idea of breeding a high type of man by selective mating, as 
domestic animals are bred, is not urged by the author, and is dis- 
missed by various members of the audience as undesirable, intol- 
erable, or impossible. Mr. Galton wishes merely to restrict mar- 
riages in which one or both of the parties are physically or men- 
tally feeble, or afflicted with any disease a disposition to which may 
be transmitted. Habitual drunkards and criminals would come 
under his prohibition. No conclusions are expressed, or actual 
proposals for action made, in these papers, because our present 
knowledge of the laws of heredity is most inadequate. The first 
paper is designed to show from the history of many races in all 
parts of the earth that marriage customs have everywhere im- 
posed considerable restriction upon freedom of choice, to which 
people have readily submitted. It is not unreasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that with a widespread knowledge of the social evil re- 
sulting from the union of unfit persons, a custom of tabooing such 
marriages might grow up, and lead ultimately to the general ac- 
ceptance of legislation absolutely prohibiting them, and providing 
the necessary means for prevention. The second paper is a sketch 
of subjects suitable for eugenic inquiry, which acquires especial 
importance in view of the appointment, early in 1905, by the Uni- 
versity of London of Mr. Edgar Schuster to a newly-founded Re- 
search Fellowship in National Eugenics. It contains many sug- 
gestions as to means to be adopted in the difficult work of obtain- 
ing data regarding the effects of heredity, on which eugenic regula- 
tions might be based. 
The second branch of the study of society illustrated in this vol- 
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ume is purely descriptive and comparative of man and his institu- 
tions as they are found to exist at the present day. It yields the 
main part of the science of Sociology as the word is generally 
understood in America, where this method has received far more 
attention than in England. The lengthy memoir on "Civics" by 
Professor Patrick Geddes is unfortunately the only paper repre- 
senting this important department of the science in the collection 
under notice. The city is viewed in its component activities, and 
there is an analysis of the influence of occupations and surround- 
ings upon the thoughts and habits of its inhabitants. 

The psychological side of sociology is represented by a short 
paper by Professor M. E. Sadler on "The School in some of its 
relations to Social Organization and to National Life," which dis- 
cusses the general educational policy of a nation, though it cannot 
be said to contribute much to so great a subject. 

The ethical branch of sociology, which studies the determining 
causes of different codes or standards of conduct, is represented by 
an important paper from the able hand of Dr. Westermarck on 
"The Influence of Magic on Social Relationships." Very many 
interesting examples are given of belief in supernatural powers de- 
termining the daily actions of peoples, and particularly noteworthy 
is the author's analysis of the motives underlying the customs of 
many primitive nations relating to the hospitable entertainment of 
strangers. Another paper, by Professor Hoffding, on "The Re- 
lation between Sociology and Ethics" belongs to this section of the 
subject; but, for lack of an orderly arrangement of the subject- 
matter, the article must fail to instruct, or even to enlighten as to 
the author's views, any but the most painstaking reader. 

A fifth section of Sociology is the Historical Branch, the aim of 
which is to make use of the material supplied by the historian and 
the archaeologist to determine the laws, if any, of the evolution of 
human institutions and civilization. It treats a whole group of 
intercommunicating races as its unit, e. g. the Western Aryan 
group, and is thus essentially different from Biological Sociology, 
which studies the minuter evidences of evolution as observed in 
the individual. A paper on "Some Guiding Principles in the Phil- 
osophy of History" by Dr. J. H. Bridges exemplifies this depart- 
ment of the subject. It contains some interesting generalizations, 
the most noteworthy, perhaps, being that which sums up the pro- 
gress of western civilization "as a passage from theocracy to 
sociocracy" — from a condition in which the ideas and institutions 
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of mankind are dominated by a belief in the active interference of 
supernatural will-power in the affairs of man to a state in which 
"the governing considerations in public life" are scientific and 
human. The last three papers of the volume are by Mr. J. S. 
Stuart-Glennie, and two of them, on "The General Historical 
Laws" as a basis of a "Science of Socialization" and "as applied to 
contemporary events" respectively, belong to the historical branch 
of sociology. The other article is an original attempt to classify all 
sciences, beginning by dividing them into the sciences of Motion, 
of Evolution, and of Socialization. The idea is worth presenting 
with fuller explanations and examples. 

The general impression given by the papers mentioned is that 
sociology is an immense and fertile field, of which the surface is 
only just being scratched. Many of the authors seem painfully 
oppressed with the absence of any recognized methods and limits to 
the subject, and this leads them to waste much space in vague and 
tiresome generalities which lead to no conclusion. When much 
solid work has been done on the lines sketched out by some of the 
authors, the scope, relationships, and methods, of the science of 
sociology will unfold themselves. 

In conclusion a word must be said regarding the form and print- 
ing of the volume. A binding of mustard-colored buckram does 
not to most minds connote a scientific contents, and to letter it in 
gilt is merely throwing away gold. The pages are too large (10 
by 8 inches) for convenience of holding the book, or of following 
the lines in reading. The paper is of poor quality : it is blotchy, 
and so transparent that the print shows through from the opposite 
side in an ugly manner. The essays themselves are for the most 
part printed in a large clear type, but, if he wish to acquaint him- 
self with the discussions and "written communications," the reader 
must wade through large and forbidding pages of small print. It 
seems a little ungracious to honor the contributions of distinguished 
foreigners with a type which would make the average reader skip 
them ; and the more so because there is no obvious reason for not 
using large type. Want of space cannot be alleged, for I have 
hardly seen a book in which blank pages, whole and half, are so 
lavishly distributed. In the 308 pages which make up the book I 
count the equivalent of 28 pages left blank which would have 
been utilized in the style in which the memoirs of learned societies 
are usually printed. In particular the typography of Professor 
Geddes's essay is remarkable. The sections are headed with large 
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instead of the more elegant small capitals; and the text is com- 
posed alternately of large type such as is used in the other papers, 
and of blocks of small print, containing about half the essay. If 
this be altogether a printer's vagary, it is only to be hoped that he 
will not do it again. If, on the other hand, as seems probable, the 
author placed in small print matter which appeared to him of less 
importance, it may be doubted whether such discrimination was 
wise. The small print often contains illustrations which are needed 
to force home the general statements in large print ; and, if the por- 
tions in small print had been pruned a little and incorporated with 
the rest, the article would have been read with more pleasure and 
conviction. 

H. Stanley Jevons. 
University College, Cardiff, Wales. 

Fichte: Seine Ethik und Seine Stellung zum Problem 
des Individualismus. Von Dr. Maria Raich. Tubingen : J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1905. 

This is on the whole a disappointing book. The authoress ob- 
viously has a thorough and competent knowledge of Fichte's writ- 
ings. She approaches the subject from an interesting standpoint, 
realizing how much there is in the meaning given by Fichte to such 
expressions as Activitat, schopferisches, Personality, Vernunft- 
kunst, and in the importance given to such conceptions in his sys- 
tem that make his philosophy of great value to modern thought. 
In reading the book we come every now and then upon a sugges- 
tive passage that makes us see how wonderfully Fichte united some 
of the opposing tendencies of modern thought ; how he starts from 
the Kantian categorical imperative and completes it by a fuller 
and juster psychological analysis and by his doctrine of "the beauti- 
ful soul" ; how he was the great leader in the German glorification 
of the state, and yet realized, as few philosophers have done, the 
worth and beauty of the individual. This, no doubt, was the im- 
pression which Dr. Raich intended her book as a whole to produce. 
We can believe that the authoress could have achieved this 
result if she had gone about it in the right way. But unfortu- 
nately the actual impressions created by reading the book are those 
of weariness and perplexity. As it stands, the book is not much 
more than a cento of quotations from Fichte, interspersed with a 
few guiding comments by Dr. Raich. Even these are arranged 



